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94 The Apollo Belvedere. 

Philosopliy attest — is that of the objective validity of the laws 
of thought. Since Kant, or rather Descartes, started it, all 
modern thinkers are obliged, to set out with the attempt to 
bridge the chasm presupposed between subject and object; 
in short, they start with the 'problem of certitude. But after 
the problem of certitude comes the distinction of Certitude 
from Truth. This involves a far deeper question and touches 
all our practical life. It is the question of rNDiviDUALiTY. 
What validity is given to individuality in a system of Philos- 
ophy ? This question is a touchstone. The Comtian or corre- 
lationist does not find the individual to be substantial ; to him 
there is in the last analysis no individual, but only an abstract 
force which cancels all individuality by the negative might of 
its cycles. On the other hand, Speculative Philosophy finds 
all substance to belong to conscious individuality, and hence 
it finds God, Freedom, and Immortality, certain beyond all 
question (as Leibnitz does in the letter published in this num- 
ber). It will be seen that a question so vital as this affects ev- 
ery institution of our civilization, so soon as man begins to act 
rationally, i. e. in accordance with his intellectual conviction. 



THE APOLLO BELVEDERE. 

[This description is from Wiiickelmann's Oeschichte der Kunat des Alterthums, 
Wien, im akademischen Verlage 1776, p. 814. AVe are indebted to Mrs. E. S. Mor- 
gan for tlie translation. — ^Ed.] 

It is probable that the statue of Apollo Belvedere and the 
falsely so-called Gladiator of Agasias of Ephesus were among 
the statues in the Villa Borghese ; for they were both discov- 
ered at Antium, now called Porto d'Anzio ; and this was the 
plaice where Nero was born, on whose decoration he expended 
large sums, and whose widely scattered ruins are still to be 
seen, extending down to the sea. 

The statue of Apollo is the highest ideal of art among the 
works of antiquity which have escaped destruction. The 
artist has created this work entirely from an ideal, and has 
employed only so much material as was necessary to carry 
out and make visible his design. This Apollo surpasses all 
other statues of the same as much as the Apollo of Homer 
excels those of succeeding poets. His stature towers above 
that of mortals, and his attitude bears witness to the grandeur 
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witli which he is filled. An eternal spring,. as in the happy 
Elysium, clothes the noble manliness of mature years with 
pleasing youth, and plays with soft tenderness over the 
haughty structure of his limbs. Rise in spirit to the realm 
of immortal beauties, and attempt to become a creator of a 
divine being and to fill the soul with beauty exalted above 
nature : for here there is nothing mortal, nor aught that apper- 
tains to human feebleness. No veins or nerves excite and 
rouse this body, but a divine spirit, which is diffused like, a 
gentle stream, manifests itself as it were in every outline of 
the figure. He has pursued the Python against which he first 
bent his bow, and has overtaken it with his powerful stride 
and slain it. From the height of his all-sufficiency his inspired 
glance pierces beyond his victory as if into the infinite : con- 
tempt sits on his lips, and the indignation which he sup- 
presses expands his nostrils and rises to his proud forehead. 
But the peace which hovers around the brow in a holy calm 
remains undisturbed, and his eye is full of sweetness as if 
among the Muses who seek to embrace him. In all the stat- 
ues of the Father of the Gods which remain to us, and which 
Art reveres, he does not approach so near to the greatness 
with which the mind of the divine poet conceived him, as here 
in the face of his son, and the single beauties of the other gods 
are here united as in Pandora. A brow of Jupiter when about 
to give birth to the Goddess of Wisdom, and eyebrows which 
by their movement explain his will : eyes of the Queen of the 
Gods, arched with greatness, and a mouth such as he formed 
who infused voluptuousness into the beloved Branchus. His 
soft hair plays round his godlike head like the tender and 
flowing tendrils of the noble vine, moved as it were by a soft 
breeze v- it seems anointed with the oil of the gods, and is 
bound by the Graces on the crown of his head with charming 
comeliness. 

I forget all else at sight of this marvel of art, and I assume 
a more sublime position that I may be worthy to look upon it. 
My breast seems to expand and rise with reverence like those 
I see filled with a spirit of prophecy, and I feel myself trans- 
ported to Delos and into the woods of Lycia, places which 
Apollo consecrated with his presence : for my statue seems to 
receive life and motion like the beauty of Pygmalion. How 
is it possible to depict and describe it? Art itself must 
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counsel me, and guide the hand skilfully to complete these 
characteristics which I have here but sketched. I place the 
conception, with which the figure inspires me, at its feet, as 
they who could not reach the head ' of the gods, whom they 
wished to crown, placed their wreaths.* 

The idea of an Apollo at the hunt, which Bishop Spence 
wishes to find in this statue does not at all agree with this 
description, and especially 'Cfith the expression in the face. 
If any one does not find in the dragon Python an adversary 
sufficiently noble, he may explain the attitude of this Apollo 
by his contest with the giant Tityas, who was slain by him 
while scarcely a youth, because he had offered violence to 
his mother Latona. 

* [The following passages from the same work will prove interesting in this 
connection. — Tr.] 

The highest conception of ideal, manly youth, is remarkabljf embodied in Apol- 
lo, in whom the strength of mature years is united with the soft outlines of the 
most beautiful spring-time of youth. These outlines are striking in their youthful 
simplicity, — not those of a favorite cherished In cool shades, whom Venus, as Iby- 
cus says, fed on roses, but those of a noble youth Ijorn to great purposes : for this 
reason Apollo is the most beautiful amongst the gods. In this god there is the 
bloom of health, which is the forerunner of strength like the morning-red of the 
beautiful day. However, I do not assert that all the statues of Apollo have this 
remarkable beauty, [p. 278.] 

The most beautiful head of Apollo af^er that of the Belvedere is, without doubt, 
that of a little noticed statue, in a sitting position, of above life size, in the Villa 
Ludovici ; and It is in a good state of preservation, and a better representation of 
tlie benign, quiet Apollo. This statue is noticeable a^ the only one which is known 
from a symbol which accompanies the Apollo — a crooked shepherd's stall", which 
lies on the stone upon which the figure sits — and from which Apollo the Sliepherd 
(Nomios) was copied — to indicate his condition of shepherd with King Admetus in 
Thessaly. One can form an idea of the head-dress which tlie Greeks called krdbu- 
los, and of which we have no accurate description in writing, from the head of a 
statue of Apollo in the Villa Belvedere at Frascati ; also from the breast and the 
uninjured head ii\ the ruins of the conservatory of Campidoglio: and equally well 
from two other heads of this same god, one of which is to be found in the Museo 
Capitolino, the other io the Parnesina: all four of which exactly resemble each 
other. The word krdbulos signifies in the case of a young man what is called 
korymbos in the case of a young woman ; that is to say, liair whicli is gathered to- 
gether at tlie back part of the head. In the case of a young man, the term signi- 
fied hair which was drawn up and around and fastened on the crown of the head 
without any visible bands to confine it. Tlie liair is arranged in just the same 
manner in a female figure of one of the most beautiful Herculaneuni pictures, 
which rests on one knee near a tragic figure and writes upon a tablet. This simi- 
larity of head-dress for both sexes may excuse those who have given the name of 
Berenice to a beautiful bronze bust of Apollo In the museum at Herculaneuni 
which has the hair so arranged, and is in tliis particular exactly like the four heads 
of which we have spoken; we may the more readily excuse the mistake as these 
four heads could not have been known to them. [p. 279.] 



